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More  garden  questions  in  the  mail  today. ..and  more  answers  from  plant 
scientists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.     One  letter  here  from  a 
housewife-gardener  asks  when  to  plant  turnips  and  rutabagas. . .another  wants 
to  know  when  to  start  a  compost  pile... and  still  another  has  a  mistaken  idea 
about  what  to  plant  in  her  Victory  Garden. 

Here  is  the  first  question:  "When  should  I  plant  turnips  and  rutabagas 
in  my  Victory  Garden?" 

Plant  scientists  answer  that  you  can  plant  turnips  both  in  the  spring 
and  again  in  the  late  summer  for  a  fall  crop.     Turnips  grow  to  maturity  in 
from  60  to  80  days.     Many  gardeners  like  to  set  out  turnips  early  in  spring 
for  turnip  greens  and  then  plant  another  lot  about  midsummer  for  fall  turnips. 
You  can  put  the  late  turnips  in  the  garden  where  snap  beans  grew.     Your  crop 
of  snap  beans  will  be  about  over  when  it's  time  for  the  late  turnips  to  go  in. 

Some  gardeners  like  to  plant  their  late  turnips  between  the  outer  rows 
of  corn.     They  put  the  turnip  seed  in  the  last  time  they  hoe  the  corn.  The 
turnips  don't  come  up  until  after  the  corn  is  cut,  so  the  fall  turnips  don't 
get  too  much  shade  from  the  cornstalks.     Turnips  develop  good  roots  in  the 
cool  days  after  corn  cutting. 

As  for  rutabagas  or  yellow  turnips,  plant  them  in  the  late  spring  or  any 
time  up  to  the  first  of  August,  They  need  a  longer  growing  season  than  white 
turnips.    Harvest  them  late  in  the  fall.     Don't  leave  either  turnips  or 


rutabagas  in  the  ground  if  they  are  likely  to  freeze. 

So  much  for  growing  turnips:    Now  about  the  compost  pile.     This  letter 
says:  "My  neighbors  tell  me  I  could  have  used  less  fertilizer  for  my  Victory 
Garden  if  I  had  had  compost  from  a  compost  pile.     I  should  like  to  start  a 
compost  pile  as  soon  as  possible.    Please  give  me  advice." 

You  can  start  your  compost  pile  right  now  as  you  prepare  your  Victory 
Garden  and  dig  up  clumps  of  turf  and  old  roots,  the  plant  scientists  say. 
Turn  the  clumps  of  sod  and  roots,  leaves  and  other  debris  into  a  pile  where 
they  will  gradually  rot.     Through  the  season  you  can  add  to  this  pile  lawn 
clippings,  manure,  leaves  and  other  plant  material  free  from  disease.  By 
early  spring  next  year  you  will  have  some  fine  compost  ready  to  mix  in  your 
garden  soil. 

By  the  way,  the  word  compost,  as  gardeners  use  it,  means  a  mixture  of  well- 
rotted  organic  materials — manure,  sod,  leaf mold,  and  peat  mixed  together  with 
soil.    A  little  lime  on  the  compost  pile  helps  to  hurry  up  the  rotting  process 
and  keeps  down  unpleasant  -odors  in  hot  weather. 

The  place  for  your  compost  pile  should  be  not  too  far  from  water ,  because 
you  will  want  to  keep  the  pile  moist,  but  out  of  the  way  somewhere  so  the  pile 
won't  look  unsightly  on  your  grounds.     Choose  a  depression  in  the  ground  to 
catch  any  water  that  leaches  out  when  you  wet  the  compost.     File  your  material 
in  layers,  adding  whatever  you, have.     You  will  want  a  thin  layer  of  soil  be- 
tween each  layer  of  leaves  or  plant  remains. 

Make  the  compost  pile  as  large  and  high  as  you  like,  but  not  so  high  that 
it  is  hard  to  slice  down  and  turn  2  or  3  times  during  the  fall  and  winter. 
When  the  pile  gets  too  large,  start  another.    Moisten  the  pile  often  with  a  hose. 

Experienced  gardeners  prefer  to  add  some  cow  or  horse  manure  in  the  com- 
post pile.     Cleanings  from  the  poultry  house,  including  the  litter  from  the 
floor,  are  good  to  add  to  the  compost  pile. 
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Hardwood  leaves,  straw,  and  other  plant  stalks  cleaned  out  of  the  garden 
are  all  good  for  the  compost  pile  if  they  are  free  of  disease. 

Save  the  ashes  from  your  fireplace  or  stove  for  the  compost  pile,  too — if 
you  "burn  hardwood.     Sift  the  ashes  and  keep  them  dry.     Coal  ashes  have  no  value 
as  fertilizer  hut  small  amounts  of  sifted  coal  ashes  help  make  a  clay  soil 
more  loose  and  open.     If  you  use  many  eggs  in  your  household,  save  the  egg- 
shells ..  ."break  them  up... and  add  them  to  the  compost  pile  to  supply  lime.  Or 
you  can  add  lime  in  the  form  of  unburned,  finely  ground  limestone. 

You  won't  have  compost  from  this  pile  ready  to  use  this  season,  hut  you'll 
have  it  for  an  early  start  next  year.  Early  next  spring  when  you  want  to  start 
seeds  in  the  house  in  flats  or  pots,  you  will  have  compost  to  help. 

Now  for  a  question  ahout  what  to  plant  and  what, not  to  plant  in  a  Victory 
Garden.     This  letter  says:  "Is  it  true  that  the  Government  has  made  it  illegal 
to  plant  head  lettuce,  cauliflower,  cantaloupes,  muskmelons,  celery  and  green 
peppers  in  farm  and  home  gardens  this  year?'* 

The  answer  is:  No,     You  may  grow  anything  you  please  in  your  home  garden. 
Nobody  can  require  you  to  grow  or  not  to  grow  anything.     You  apparently  have 
taken  the  wrong  idea  from  a  Government  order  meant  for  commercial  vegetahle 
growers.     The  Government  has  asked  commercial  growers*  to  plant  crops  that  give 
highest  returns  in  vitamins  and  minerals ...  and  not  to  plant  crops  that  give 
small  returns  in  food  value  for tthe  space  they  occupy  and  the  labor,  fertili- 
zer, and  other  materials  they  use.    Wise  home  gardeners  will  want  to  make  their 
garden  space  count,  too,  by  putting  in  crops  that  yield  the  most  food  value. 
But  no  order  requires  them  to  do  so. 

That's  all  the  questions  for  today. 


